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Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Religion 


Sunday  School  Classes 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


How  Lincoln 
Taught  Class 
In  Sunday  School 
Told  by  Pupil 
He  Helped  to 
Win  a  Prize 

"What  ails  you,  little  man?"  asked 
Lincoln,  wiping  a  tear-stained  little 
face  with  his  red  bandana  handker- 
chief— 

Then  he  picked  up  little  Paris  and 
carried  him  off  on  horseback  to  the 
Sunday   school   of   Ridge,   Illinois. 

A  new  story  about  the  Great 
Emancipator — how  he  taught  Sun- 
day school  because  he  had  pity  on  a 
little  boy — told  here  for  Sunday  Post 
readers  by  the  "little  boy"  himself, 
Paris   Henderson,  now  74  years  old. 


At  Long  Beach,  California,  lives 
Paris  Henderson,  real  estate  dealer, 
74  years  old,  tall,  robust,  gray,  alert 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneers.  He  was  6  to  8  years  old 
when  Lincoln,  the  lawyer,  was  riding 
circuit  in  the  old  Eighth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Illinois. 

The  home  of  the  Hendersons  was 
about  equidistant  from  the  towns  of 
Assumption,  Moawequa  and  Shelby- 
ville,  Illinois,  and  at  their  hospitable 
farmhouse  was  Attorney  Lincoln 
frequently  a  welcome  guest.  To  the 
researches  for  the  Rockett-Lincoln 
Company  Mr.  Henderson  told  this 
story : 

"I  remember  Lincoln  as  well  as  I 
remember  my  father,  for  I  loved  him 
snd  looked  up  to  him  as  a  child  looks 
up  to  those  who  bring  joy  into  their 
lives. 

"I  was  about  6  years  old  when  [ 
first  began  to  take  note  of  the  tall, 
kindly,  dignified  man  whom  my 
father  and  mother  welcomed  so  cor- 
dially to  our  house. 

"He  came  always  on  horseback 
and  on  Saturday  nights,  invariably 
spending  Sunday  with  us,  and  riding 
away  again  early  Monday  morning, 
or  sometimes  Sunday  night  if  he  had 
a  very  long  way  to  go. 


Dog  Loved  Lincoln 

"Our  cteg  could  always  scent  his  ap- 
proach, and  he  was  the  only  man,  ex- 
cept father,  Shep  would  go  to  meet.  He 
would  run  down  the  road  to  meet  Lin- 
coln and  return  with  him.  Jumping;  and 
barking   In   great  glee. 

"He  always  slept  In  the  room  with 
me,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  him  he 
came  into  the  room  after  I  had  gon* 
io  sleep  and  woke  me  up.  He  knelt 
down  beside  his  bed  and  prayed  before 
lie  went  to  sleep  (he  always  did  this), 
and  when  he  arose  I  thought  him  the 
tallest   man    In   the   world. 

"He  was  an  early  riser,  usually  up 
when  I  awoke,  and  that  meant  not 
later  than  5  o'clock.  The  pioneers  were 
always  up  by  candle  light  and  the  kids 
all   had   to   be   up    for   prayers. 

"At  our  house  my  father  was  very 
strict  about  altar  service,  and  night 
and  morning  we  had  Bible  reading, 
prayer  and  hymns  tn  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln always  joined.  Sometimes  lie 
wo^Jd  read  and  sometimes  he  would 
pray.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  would 
always  join  In  the  singing  and  some- 
times he  would  sing  alone. 

'But  the  thing  that  burned  Lincoln 
Into  my  memory  as  nothing  else  was  an 
incident  that  happened  on  one  of  his 
early    visits    to"  our    house. 

"For  weeks  all  the  children  who  at- 
tended tho  Ridge  Sunday  school  had 
been  reading  the  Bible  to  learn  verst-s 
in  competition  for  a  Bible  and  a.  New 
Testament— the  Btbie  to  be  awarded  to 
the  pupil  learning  the  most  verses  and 
the  Testament  to  be  given  as  second 
prize, 

Lincoln's  Great,   Kindly  Heart 

"I  had  committed  to  memory  the  en- 
tire first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John 
and  a  few  other  verses  besides  and  I 
felt  myself  equipped  to  carry  off  the 
honors.  Naturally  I  was  excited  about 
the  big  doings  at  the  Ridgo  Sunday 
School,  and  when  my  father  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  on  the  morning  of  the 
great  day  and  could  not  ta..e  ine,  I  was 
broken  hearted  and  proceeded  to  pro- 
claim it  to  the  world  by  means  of  much 
howling   and    yelping. 

"I  had  gone  out  tap  the  barn,  my  fa- 
vorite wailing  placa,  and  was  telling 
my  troubles  to  the  livestock,  when  I 
was  suddenly  lifted  from  behind  and 
found  myself  In  Mr.  Lincoln's  arms. 
'What  ails  you,  little  man,'  he  a3ked, 
wiping  my  tear-stained  face  with  his 
red  bandanna  handkerchief. 

"I  wouldn't  tell  him  for  a  long  time, 
but  after  much  coaxing  finally  sobbed 
out.  the  sad  story  that  my  father  was 
sick  and  there  was  nobody  to  take  me 
to  the  doings  at  the  Ridge  Sunday 
School.  '1  would  win  sure  if  T  could 
get  there,'   I   declared  confidently. 

"'Will,  never  mind,  Paris,  .lust  you 
quit  crying  and  wait  until  I  feed  my 
horse  and  I'll  see  your  pappy  about  it.' 

"Father  consented  ana  an  hour  later 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Ridge  Sunday 
School  mounted  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and   held   safel^  in   his  strong  arms. 

"Arrived  at  tho  Ridge  Sunday  School 
we  found  the  teacher  of  my  class  ab- 
sent and  at  my  suggestion  the  superin- 
tendent requested  Mr.  Lincoln  to  teach 
my  class,  which  he  did,  and,  so  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  was  the 
first,  last  and  only  time  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ever  taught  a  Sunday  School  class. 

I  did  not  get  the  first  prize,  but  won 
the  second  that  day  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  the  presentation  speech  when  the 
Testament  was  awarded  to  me." 


Julius  Hyman  Says  He  Found 
Sink  of  Human  Degradation . 
on  His  First  Visit 
/ 

Lincoln  on  the  Bowery — as  It  was  In 
pre-Clvll  War  days — was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Julius  Hyman  of  the 
Allied  Patriotic  Societies  yesterday  at 
the  Bowery  Mission,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  R.  Henry  Is  pastor. 

"At  the  head  of  the  Bouwerle  stands 
Cooper  Union  dedicated  In  1859  to  the 
'advancing  of  young  artisans  In  science 
and  'art',"  Mr.  Hyman  said.  "The 
Bouwerle,  a  quarter  'often  visited,  but 
never  known,'  was  not  the  Bouwerle  of  i 
the  Beekmans,  the  de  Peysters,  the 
Stuyvesants,  the  Roosevelts.  the  old 
Dutch  landed  gentry.  New  York  then 
had  800,000  people.  The  Bouwerle  of 
pre-Clvll  War  days  had'  become  a 
street  where  'they  6ay  such  things 
and  they  do  such  things.'  Lincoln,  on 
his  first  visit,  had  found  the  Five 
Points,  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
famous  avenue,  'a  sink  of  human  deg- 
radation." He  stopped  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel. 

"Lincoln  walked  up  and  down  the 
Bouwerle  during  the  two  days  he 
stayed  In  the  city  preceding  his.  address 
Feb.  27.  He  paid  a  special  visit  to  the 
Five  Points  Mission.  j 

"Lincoln,  a  natural  abstainer.  t?J 
miliar  as  he  was  with  the  'corn  llkker 
parties  that  attended  the  husking-bees 
and  the  roof -raising  of  the  farmer  folk 
In  Sangamon  County,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw  of  the  results 
of  alcoholic  abuses  In  urban  settings. 
To-day  Lincoln  would  not  recognize  the 
Bouwerle.  It  has  changed.  The  Bou- 
werle Is  no  morel 

"Lincoln  came  to  the  East  an  un- 
known. When  he  left.  Fate  had 
marked  him  as  a  Man  of  Destiny. 

"Invited  by  the  Young  Men's  Repub- 
lican Union,  he  was  received  by  men 
of  various  political  faiths.  On  the 
platform  sat  Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  Aboli- 
tionists, Republicans  and  States  Rights 
Democrats,  representing  the  leaining 
and  cultur  of  the  metropolis. 

"There  in  that  hall,  lighted  by  the 
sizzling  gas  Jets,  in  an  address  lasting 
an  hour  and  a  half,  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people. 

"The  red  velvet  chair  that  he  occu- 
pied that  night  is  still  preserved  in 
Cooper  Union.  On  the  platform  is  a 
cabinet  bearing  the  closing  words  of 
his  address:  'Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it.' " 


AT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

By  MRS.  N.  M.  SIMONDS 

It  was  after  Mr.  Line, In  had  heen  elected 
President  the  first  time  and  before  his  inaug- 
uration. At  that  time  J  was  a  teacher  in  the 
North  Market  Street  Mission,  of  which  the 
late  John  V.  Farwell  was  superintendent 
and  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  the 
evangelistic  worker.  My  class  was  known 
as  the  Bridewell  class,  because  it  had  so 
many  rough  boys  out  of  the  Bridewell. 

I  suppose  it  was  through  Mr.  Farwell  that 
Mr.    Lincoln    came    to    attend    the    Sunday 
school  one  lime.     Of  course,  it  was  very  ex- 
citing for  the  boys  t,,  have  the  coming  Presi- 
dent   visit    them.     Mr.    Lincoln    took    much 
"'"■■'est    in    the    lesson    and    the    method    of 
in:  trucling  the  boys,  and  he  admired  the  en- 
thusiasm   with   which    they   sang    "Hold    the 
Port"    and    "Throw    Out    the    Life    Line" 
After  this  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  the  boys 
I    remember    his    serious    face.     One    could 
"ot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln at  .ha.  time  felt  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation       1  here  were  yet   no  signs  of  war  on 
the   horizon,    but    there   was   a   deep   under- 
current     that     everyone     could     feel      Mr 
Lincoln's  voice  was  rather  low,   but  it  was 
very  distinct,     lie  appealed  to  the  manhood 
oi  the  boys  and  emphasized  the  great  honor 
it    was    to    become    citizens    of    the    United 
Mates.     They  were  receiving  their  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship,  he  said,  by  being  obedient 
to  their  teachers,  giving  them  careful  atten- 
tion and  following  their  precepts. 

I  have  heard  it  .stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  a  believer  in  the  sense  that  some 
understand  it.  You  would  have  thought 
however,  to  have  heard  him,  that  he  was  a 
Christian  man.  He  certainly  presented  to 
the  boys  broad  Christian  principles,  and  I 
felt  that  at  heart,  at  least,  he  was  a  Christian 
m  all  that  that  signifies. 

*         *         * 

I  could  wish  that  fitting  words  would  offer 
themselves  to  me  to  add  to  the  multitude  of 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
— O.   W.   Holmes. 

Now  all  men  begin  to  see  that  the  plain 
people,  who  at  last  came  to  love  him  and 
to  lean  upon  his  wisdom  and  trust  him  ab- 
solutely, were  altogether  right,  and  that  in 
deed  and  purpose  he  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  and  all 
ot    its   inhabitants.— A'.    B.    Hayes. 


LINCOLN   IN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 

While  Lincoln  was  in  New  York  on 
the  occasion  of  his  famous  Cooper  In- 
stitute speech  he  slipped  away  from  his 
hotel  to  the  old  Five  Points  Sunday- 
school.  This  visit  was  described  by  one 
of  the  teachers  and  may  be  found  in 
Barrett's,  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"Our  Sunday-school  in  the  Five  Points 
was  assembled  one  Sunday  morning,  a 
few  months  since,  when  I  noticed  a  tall 
and  remarkable-looking  man  enter  the 
room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He 
listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exer- 
cises, and  his  countenance  manifested 
such  genuine  interest  that  I  approached 
him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  will- 
ing to  say  something  to  the  children- 
He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  coming  forward  began  a 
simple  address,  which  at  once  fascinated 
every  little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room 
into  silence.  His  language  was  strikingly 
beautiful  and  his  tones  musical  with  in- 
tensest  feeling.  The  little  faces  around 
would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he 
uttered  sentences  of  warning,  and  would 
brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  words 
of  cheerful  promise.  Once  or  twice  he 
attempted  to  close  his  remarks,  but  the 
imperative  shout  of  'Go  on !  Oh,  do, 
go  on !'  would  compel  him  to  resume- 
As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy 
frame  of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his 
powerful  head  and  determined  features, 
now  touched  into  softness  bv  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment,  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something 
more  about  him,  and  when  he  was 
quietly  leaving  the  room,  I  begged  to 
know  his  name-  He  courteously  replied, 
'It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois !'  " 


Calif ornian  Tells  How  Lincoln 
Took  Him  Along  to  Sunday-school 

Declares  He  JVever  Will  Forget  Religious  Fervor  of 
Man  With  Whom  He  Rode  Double  On  Horseback. 


By  Leased  Wire  to  The  Courier-Journal, 

Fresno,  Cai.,  No*.  4.— Paris  Hender- 
son of  East  Long  Beach,  who  is  a  dele 
gate  to  the  Methodist  Conference  here, 
says  that  in  his  boyhood  he  knew 
Abraham  Lincoln   well. 

"Few  knew  what  an  intensely  re- 
ligious man  Lincoln  was,"  said  Mr 
Henderson.  "My  first  sight  of  him  im 
pressed  his  true  religion  upon  me  in- 
tensely. I  shall  never  forget  it.  Lin- 
coln lived  in  Springfield  and  worked 
in  Sullivan,  III.  My  father  owned  a 
farm  half-way  between  those  two 
places,  and  Lincoln  often  spent  " 
night  in  our  home.'  The  first  ti>-  , 
'  saw  him  was  late  at  night.  H 
I  traveled  hard  and  arrived  at  our 
at  a  late  hour. 

"That  first  night  I  had  goi^ 
sleep  when  lie  came.  I  awakened 
came  Into  the  room — a  tall,  gaun 
ure.  apparently  the  tallest  man  1 
evex  seen.  He  knelt  and  praye- 
fore  he  came  to  bed,  and  I  shall  r, 
forget  the  depth  of  his  religious 
vor. 

"One  day,  when  we  were  to  have^ 
contest  in  our  Sunday-school,  to  st  \ 
which  one  could  learn  the  most  verses 
father  got  sick  and'teould  not  take  me 
to   Sunday-school   on   his   horse. 

"I  was  crying  with  disappointment  ; 


when  Lincoln  came  in.  When  he  found 
the  reason  fur  my  tears  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  take  me  with  him.  His 
horse  carried  double  and  I  rode  behind 
him.  When  we  reached  our  destina 
tion  we  found  that  my  teacher  was 
absent,  so  Lincoln  took  my  class 
heard  ua  recite  and  gave  me  the  prize. 
It  waa  a  Bible,  and  when  he  gave  it 
to  me  he  wrote  his  name  In  it. 

"Kvery  child  for  miles  around  loved 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  world  is 
realizing  more  and  more  what  it  lost 
through  his  death.  We  need  another 
Lincoln  in  the  world  today." 


ABE  LINCOLN  AT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  G_ 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
tells  an  interesting  story  about  a  Lincoln  visit 
to  New  York  City  upon  occasion.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  walking  about  the  streets  and,  coming 
upon  the  House  of  Industry,  he  dropped  in  at 
the  hour  of  Sunday  school.  The  relator  of 
the  incident  then  goes  en  to  say: 

"I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable  looking  man  enter 
the  room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He 
listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exercises, 
and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine 
Interest  that  I  approached  him  and  suggested 
he  might  be  willing  to  say  something  to  the 
children.  He  accepted  the  Invitation  with  evi- 
dent pleasure. 

"His  language  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
his  tones  musical  with  Intense  feeling.  The 
little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction 
when  he  uttered  sentences  of  warning,  and 
would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
cheerful  words  of  promise. 

"As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy 
frame  of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  pow- 
erful head  and  determined  features,  now 
touched  into  softness  by  the  impressions  of 
the  moment,  I  felt  an  Irrepressible  curiosity 
to  learn  something  more  about  him.  While  he 
was'  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begged  to  know 
his  name." 

Turning  about,  he  replied  simply  and  cour- 
teously: "My  name  is  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
I  am  from  Illinois."    n  .lft  „  }|  .  C  .  Ut  Md 
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ATTHEW    HALE    SMITH. 

(BUKLEIGH.) 


•  To  know  the  country  to  Its  farthest  veins, 
Find  out  its  heart;   there  all  its  being  tends. 
The  mighty  mart  throbs  only  with  the  pulses 
Of  the  wide  land,  which  pours  its  streams  of  life 
And  strength  into  its  bosom." 


HARTFORD: 
J.  B.  BURR    AND    COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

R.   J.   TRUMBULL  &   COMPANY. 

1868. 
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Sunshine  and   Shadow 


XXI. 

THE    FIVE    POINTS. 

A  SCENE  AT  FIVE  POINTS.  —  LADIES'  FIVE  POINTS  MISSION.  —  OHIGIN  OF 
THE  WORK.  — THE  FIELD  SELECTED.  —  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE  LOWLY. 
—  THE  MISSION  BEGUN.  —A  WALK  AROUND  FIVE  POINTS.  —  THE  MISSION 
OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  —  HOW  THE  WORK  IS  SUPPORTED.  —  SUCCESS  OF 
THE    MISSION   WORK. 

A    SCENE   AT   FIVE   POINTS. 

As  the  superintendent  of  our  mission  establishment 
was  looking  out  of  his  door,  he  saw  a  man  running  up 
the  street,  apparently  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement. 
His  coat  was  off,  he  had  no  hat  on,  and  his  feet  were 
bare.  The  superintendent  approached  him,  and  led 
him  into  his  room.  He  soon  sank  into  unconscious 
slumber.  He  remained  in  this  condition  an  hour.  The 
prayer-bell  sounded,  and  he  started  in  alarm,  and  cried 
out,  "  What's  that  ?  "  He  was  told  it  was  the  prayer- 
bell.  "  Prayer-bell !  "  exclaimed  the  man.  "  Prayer- 
bell  !  Do  you  have  prayers  in  this  dreadful  locality  ? " 
"  We  have  prayers,"  said  the  superintendent,  and  in- 
vited the  man  to  go  in.  He  went  in,  and  his  sobs  and 
cries  so  interrupted  the  service,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  parties  proceeded.  He  soon  learned 
where  he  was  :  he  then  made  a  clean  breast  of  himself. 
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He  was  a  Western  merchant ;  he  had  a  load  of  butter 
on  the  way  to  Boston ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  standing 
at  home  ;  a  class  leader  in  the  Methodist  church.    Hav- 
ino-  leisure,  he  took  a  stroll  around  New  York   to   see 
the  sights.      A  respectably-dressed    and    good-looking 
woman  asked  him  to  treat  her.     As  he  wanted  to  get 
material  for  a  letter  that  he  was  to  send  home,  he 
thought  that  a   compliance    with   her   request    would 
enable  him  to  see  a  side  of  life  that  he  could  not  other- 
wise see,  so  he  went  in  to  treat.     Having  drank,  she 
insisted  upon  treating  him.     A  teetotaler  at  home,  he 
complied  with  her  invitation,  and  drank.     From  that 
time  till  he  was  awakened  by  the  prayer-bell  he  had 
no  distinct  consciousness.     He  had  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  being  led  clown  some  dark,  damp  steps.     He 
had  over  one  thousand  dollars  in  money  with  him,  and 
he   recollected  taking    that  out.     Money,   watch,  hat, 
coat,  —  all  were   gone.     "  Can't  I  get  my  money  and 
my  coat?"  he  asked.     "Yes,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"I  can  get  them  for  you,  but  you  must  go  before  a 
magistrate.    Your  name,  place  of  business,  and  all  about 
you,  must  come   out  and  be  blazed   in    the  papers." 
"  Then  let  it  all  go,"  he  said ;  "  I  had  rather  lose  my 
money  than  my  good   name."     Money  was  furnished 
him ;  coat,  hat,  and  shoes  were  supplied,  all  of  which 
he  promptly  paid  for  when  his  butter  reached  Boston. 
His  search  for  things  to  put  into  a  letter  was  so  amply 
rewarded,  that  he  will  not  probably  try  it  again.    New 
York  is  said  to  be  a  very  wicked  place,  full  of  traps  and 
gins,    pitfalls    and    snares  ;    but   gentlemen   from   the 
country  are  the  persons  who  generally  fall  into  them. 
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ladies'   FIVE  POINTS   MISSION. ORIGIN   OF  THE   WORK. 

Seventeen  years  ago  a  few  ladies  assembled  in  a 
brown-stone  mansion  up  town,  to  consult  on  the  best 
methods  of  reaching  the  destitution  of  the  city,  and 
doing  missionary  work.  One  of  them  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  go  where  the  poor  and  neglected 
children  really  were,  and  proposed  to  open  a  mission 
at  Five  Points.  It  was  then  a  dangerous  locality,  full  of 
bad  men  and  bad  women,  the  resort  of  burglars,  thieves, 
and  desperadoes,  with  dark,  under-ground  chambers, 
where  murderers  often  hid,  where  the  policeman  seldom 
went,  and  never  unarmed.  A  person  passing  through 
that  locality  after  dark  was  sure  to  be  assaulted,  beaten, 
and  probably  robbed.  The  noise  of  brawls  nightly 
filled  the  air ;  shouts  for  police  and  cries  of  murder 
brought  the  inmates  from  their  beds.  The  proposition 
that  a  lady  should  go  into  such  a  locality  to  do  mission 
work  was  received  with  astonishment. 

THE    FIELD    SELECTED. 

Persons  who  perambulate  Broadway,  on  a  pleasant 
day,  who  look  on  the  elegantly-dressed  throng  that  crowd 
the  pavement,  and  through  the  costly  plate-glass  at  the 
rich  goods  displayed,  would  be  slow  to  believe  that  within 
a  stone's  throw  squalid  want  and  criminal  woe  have  their 
abode.  Here  lie  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Wards,  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  crime  in  New  York.  In  this  locality  one 
walks  amid  drunkenness,  wretchedness,  and  suffering, 
within  sound  of  the  rumble  of  Broadway,  within  sight  of 
the  merry,  gay,  and  well-dressed  thousands  who  move 
up  and  down  this  thoroughfare  of  the  city.     No  pen 
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can  describe  the  homes  of  the  lowly  where  the  New 
York  poor  lodge.  It  is  a  region  of  wickedness,  filth, 
and  woe.  Lodging-houses  are  under  ground,  foul  and 
slimy,  without  ventilation,  and  often  without  windows, 
and  overrun  with  rats  and  every  species  of  vermin. 
Bunks  filled  with  decayed  rags,  or  canvas  bags  filled 
with  rotten  straw,  make  the  beds.  All  lodgers  pay  as 
they  enter  these  dark  domains.  The  fee  is  from  five 
to  ten  cents,  and  all  are  welcome.  Black  and  white, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  drunk  and  sober, 
occupy  the  room  and  fill  the  bunks.  If  there  are  no 
beds,  lodgers  throw  themselves  on  the  hard,  dirty  floor, 
and  sleep  till  morning.  Lodging-rooms  above  ground 
are  numerous  in  the  narrow  lanes,  and  in  the  dark  and 
dangerous  alleys  that  surround  the  Five  Points.  Rooms 
are  rented  from  two  to  ten  dollars  a  month,  into  which 
no  human  being  would  put  a  dog,  —  attics,  dark  as  mid- 
night at  noonday,  without  window  or  door  they  can 
shut,  without  chimney  or  stove,  and  crowded  with 
men,  women,  and  little  children.  Children  are  born  in 
sorrow,  and  raised  in  reeking  vice  and  bestiality,  that 
no  heathen  degradation  can  exceed. 

THE   NATIONALITY    OF    THE   LOWLY. 

Every  state  in  the  Union,  and  every  nation  almost  in 
the  world,  have  representatives  in  this  foul  and  danger- 
ous locality.  Its  tenant  and  cellar  population  exceed 
half  a  million.  One  block  contains  382  families.  Per- 
sons composing  these  families  were,  812  Irish,  218  Ger- 
mans, 186  Italians,  189  Poles,  12  French,  9  English,  7 
Portuguese,  2  Welsh,  39  Negroes,  10  Americans.  Of 
religious  faiths  118  represented  the  Protestant,  287 
were  Jews,  160  Catholics;  but  of  614  children,  only  1 
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in  66  attended  any  school.  Out  of  916  adults,  605 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the  same  block  there 
were  33  undergound  lodging-houses,  ten  feet  below  the 
sidewalk,  and  20  of  the  vilest  grog-shops  in  the  city. 
During  five  hours  on  the  Sabbath,  two  of  these  grog- 
shops were  visited  by  1054  persons,  —  450  men  and 
445  women,  91  boys  and  68  girls. 


«? 


THE    MISSION    BEGUN. 

Resolved  to  attempt  mission  work  in  this  danger- 
ous and  neglected  locality,  the  heroic  women  who 
founded  the  Five  Points  Mission  secured  a  room  op- 
posite the  Old  Brewery.  This  famous  building  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  Five  Points.  It  was  filled  with 
a  vile  and  degraded  population.  Over  a  thousand 
persons  were  tenants  in  the  building.  The  mission- 
school  opened  with  a  group  of  rude,  untamed  chil- 
dren. They  were  lawless  as  wild  Arabs.  The  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church  assigned  Eev.  L.  M. 
Pease  to  this  station,  and  here  he  commenced  the  great 
work  with  which  his  Home  has  been  so  Ions;  and  so 
favorably  connected.  The  ladies  purchased  the  Old 
Brewery,  had  it  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site  erected 
the  elegant  Mission  House,  which  has  been  such  a 
blessing  to  the  lowly.  Besides  the  school-rooms,  and 
chapel  for  clay  and  Sunday  service,  the  building  con- 
tains tenements  for  sober,  industrious  poor  who  are 
well  behaved,  and  here  they  find,  at  a  low  rent, 
comfort. 

For  seventeen  years  the  lady  founders  of  this  insti- 
tution have  carried  on  their  great  and  good  work. 
They  still  conduct  the  work.  From  this  institution 
the  first  company  of  sorrowing   and   neglected  chil- 
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dren  were  taken  to  comfortable  Christian  homes  in 
the  West.  The  kindred  institutions  of  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry,  and  others,  were  founded  by  men 
who  were  once  in  the  employ,  and  received  their 
lessons  from,  the  Old  Brewery  Mission.  The  whole 
locality  has  been  changed.  Nearly  twenty  years  of 
work,  designed  to  rescue  little  suffering  childhood,  and 
to  do  good  to  the  perishing,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
has  produced  ripe,  rich  fruit.  The  Old  Brewery  has 
fallen,  and  a  costly  mansion,  the  gift  of  Christian 
munificence,  occupies  its  site.  The  House  of  Industry 
stands  opposite.  Cow  Bay  and  Murderer's  Alley,  with 
rookeries  and  abodes  of  desperate  people,  have  passed 
away.  Comfortable  tenements  occupy  their  place. 
The  hum  of  busy  toil  and  industry  takes  the  place  of 
reeking  blasphemy.  Trade,  with  its  marble,  granite, 
and  brown-stone  palaces,  is  pushing  its  way  into  this 
vile  locality,  and  is  completing  the  reform  which  reli- 
gion and  beneficence  began.  On  a  festive  clay,  such  as 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  the  ladies  welcome  their 
friends  to  a  sight  worth  travelling  many  miles  to  see. 
From  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  children,  homeless, 
houseless,  and  orphaned,  each  with  a  new  suit  or  dress 
made  by  the  lady  managers  and  their  friends,  singing 
charmingly,  exhibiting  great  proficiency  in  education, 
and  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  sitting  down 
to  a  well-laid  table,  it  is  touching  to  see.  Hotels,  mar- 
ketmen,  bakers,  confectioners,  and  friends  generally, 
make  liberal  contribution  to  feed  the  little  ones. 
Loaves  large  enough  for  a  fancy  scull  on  the  Hudson, 
pyramids  of  candies,  and  cakes  and  good  things  by  the 
hundred  weight,  dolls,  toys,  and  presents,  are  abundant 
so  that  each  little  one  bears  some  gift  away. 
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A    WALK    AROUND    FIVE   POINTS. 

A  walk  through  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  Mission  will  show  where  .the  materials  come  from 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Forty  thousand  vagrant 
and  destitute  children  are  in  this  field.  Their  parents 
are  foreigners.  They  are  too  dirty,  too  ragged,  and 
carry  too  much  vermin  about  them,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  public  schools.  Their  homes  are  in  the  dens  and 
stews  of  the  city,  where  the  thieves,  vagabonds,  gam- 
blers and  murderers  dwell.  With  the  early  light  of 
morning  they  are  driven  from  their  vile  homes  to  pick 
rags  and  cinders,  collect  bones,  and  steal.  They  fill  the 
galleries  of  the  low  theatres.  They  are  familiar  with 
every  form  of  wickedness  and  crime.  As  they  grow 
up  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  dangerous  classes.  Our 
thieves,  burglars,  robbers,  rioters,  who  are  the  most 
notorious,  are  young  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  be- 
tween ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  degraded 
women  who  tramp  the  streets  in  the  viler  parts  of 
the  city,  who  fill  the  low  dance  houses,  and  wait  and 
tend  in  low  drinking-saloons,  graduate  in  this  vile 
locality.  Over  a  thousand  young  girls,  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  can  be  found  in  the  Water 
Street  drinking-saloons.  To  this  same  character  and 
doom  these  forty  thousand  children  are  hastening. 
All  around  this  Mission,  children  can  be  seen  who 
come  up  daily  from  the  brothels  and  dens  of  infamy 
which  they  call  their  homes,  where  women  and  men, 
black  and  white,  herd  together,  and  where  childhood  is 
trained  up,  by  daily  beatings  and  scanty  fare,  to  cruelty 
and  blasphemy.     To  rescue  them,  this  Mission  Home 
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was  founded.     They  are  made    clean,  are    clad    com- 
fortably, and  learn  to  sing  the  sweet  songs  about  the 
Savior  and  the  better  land.     Nearly  twenty  thousand, 
since  the  Mission  was  founded,  have  been  rescued  from 
these  hot-beds  of  wickedness,  and  placed  in  good  homes 
here  and  at  the  West.    Many,  through  the  kindness  of 
friends,  have  been  sent  to  seminaries,  from  which  they 
have  graduated  with  honor.     Not  a  few  are  first-class 
mechanics.     Some    of  these    hopeless    classes,   as   the 
world  regards  them,  rescued  by  the  Mission,  are  clerks 
and  cashiers  in  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  places  of 
trust.     Little  girls  picked  up  from  the  streets,  found  in 
the  gutter,  taken  from  dens  of  infamy,  brought  to  the 
Mission  by  drunken  women,  —  many  of  whom  never 
knew  father  or  mother,  —  are  now  the  adopted  daugh- 
ters of  wealthy  citizens,  the  wives  of  first-class  mechan- 
ics,  of  lawyers,  and   princely  merchants.     They  owe 
their  deliverance  from  disgrace  and  shame  to  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  these  Missions. 


THE   MISSION    OF   THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

The  work  of  rescuing  the  fallen  and  the  lost  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  The  rooms  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  gathered  are  quite  elegant.  The  decorations 
are  the  gifts  of  friends.  If  Mary  breaks  the  alabaster 
box  of  precious  ointment  on  the  Savior's  feet,  what 
right  has  Judas  to  find  fault  ?  It  costs  him  nothing. 
She  will  be  quite  as  ready  to  aid  the  poor  as  if  she  had 
not  given  this  costly  expression  of  her  love.  Without 
pleasant  rooms,  music,  song,  and  marks  of  taste,  the 
lower  classes  cannot  be  reached.  Few  are  fitted  to  labor 
in  such  mission  work.  Patience,  a  loving  heart,  and 
14 
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warm  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  are  essential.  A 
teacher  neglectful  of  her  dress,  untidy  in  appearance, 
harsh  in  voice,  and  repulsive  in  manner,  can  do  little 
good  in  this  field.  The  children  who  compose  the 
Mission  come  from  homes  of  wretchedness  and  smTerino-. 
They  know  want,  they  know  brutality,  they  are  famil- 
iar with  cruelty.  They  enter  a  new  world  when  they 
enter  the  Mission.  Kind  voices  welcome  them ;  tender 
hands  remove  the  rags  and  put  on  comfortable  clothes ; 
they  are  led  to  the  table,  where  they  take  the  only 
meal  they  ever  took  without  stint  and  without  terror. 
A  beautiful  lady  receives  them  at  the  school-room  door. 
The  dress  and  kind  tone  make  the  little  wanderer  think 
she  is  an  angel.  The  child  never  tires  looking  at  her 
teacher,  her  ornaments,  her  pleasant  face,  and  wonder- 
ing if  she  will  ever  be  cross,  if  she  will  ever  strike  her, 
or  turn  her  out  of  doors.  The  piano  is  sounded,  and 
the  child  is  startled  as  the  full  tide  of  song  rolls  through 
the  room.  She  has  taken  her  first  upward  step  in  life. 
Could  you  hear  that  swelling  chorus,  so  full,  so  accurate, 
so  joyous,  and  your  eyes  were  shut,  you  would  imagine 
that  you  were  in  a  cathedral,  hearing  a  choir  trained  by 
a  master's  hand,  rather  than  a  few  hundreds  of  vagrant 
children  taken  from  the  purlieus  of  New  York. 

To-morrow  this  little  rescued  one  will  sing  her  first 
song  to  the  Savior.  She  will  try  to  be  like  her  teacher, 
and  will  make  an  effort  at  cleanliness.  Then  she  will 
fix  her  hair  with  her  fingers,  get  bits  of  faded  ribbon 
or  colored  tissue  paper  for  a  rosette,  fastened  in  its 
place  by  a  pin  ornamented  with  a  glass  bead.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  helped  the  working-men  of  England  to  rise 
by  encouraging  a  love  for  flowers,  making  what  were 
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called  window-gardens,  and  growing  brilliant  flowers 
in  the  windows  of  the  London  poor.  The  labors  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  proved  that  next  to  food  and 
clothing  the  Mission  of  the  Beautiful  is  the  most  reform- 
ing of  all  the  agencies  now  employed  in  London.  The 
lady  who  founded  Five  Points  Mission  carried  out  the 
same  idea.  She  opened  her  school  in  this  degraded 
locality  with  the  same  dress  and  ornaments  that  she 
wore  at  church  or  when  she  called  upon  a  friend.  She 
was  received  as  a  visitant  from  another  sphere.  Her 
influence  was  at  once  established,  and  for  seventeen 
years  it  has  remained  undiminished.  The  miserable 
homes  she  visited  to  bless  knew  that  she  could  not 
seek  the  society  of  Five  Points  for  her  own  pleasure. 
Degraded  women  heard  with  wonder  the  story  of  the 
Cross  from  her  lips.  They  believed  her  when  she  said 
she  came  to  them  for  His  sake  who  left  heaven  to  die 
for  men,  and  when  on  earth  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head. 

HOW    THE    WORK   IS    SUPPORTED. 

Over  half  a  million  of  property  has  been  consecrated 
to  this  great  work  among  the  neglected,  the  abandoned, 
and  the  lowly.  The  whole  of  it  has  been  a  voluntary 
offering  to  Christ  from  the  benevolent.  This  Mission 
has  no  funds,  but  relies  upon  the  voluntary  donations 
of  food,  clothing,  and  money  which  are  sent  in  from 
every  portion  of  the  land.  The  institution  is  constant- 
ly increasing  in  efficiency,  and  enlarging  its  work.  Yet 
the  donations  keep  pace  with  its  extent.  The  doors 
are  open  to  all  comers,  day  and  night.  Railroads  and 
expressmen  bring  donations  free  of  charge.  The  benef- 
icence of  our  land,  in  the  city  and  in  the.  country,  has 
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a  fitting  memorial  in  this  dark  and  terrible  locality  of 
the  metropolis. 

SUCCESS    OF   THE   MISSION   WOEK. 

The  leading  soprano  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
popular  churches,  who  was  recently  married  to  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  New  York,  was  brought  to 
the  cloor  of  one  of  the  Five  Points  Mission  Houses  by 
a  drunken  woman,  who  left  her  young  charge  and 
departed.  The  little  stranger  was  taken  in.  She  has 
never  known  father  nor  mother:  the  child  of  neglect 
and  suffering  she  evidently  was.  Scantily  clothed  with 
ragged  garments,  hungry  and  sorrowful,  she  found  in 
the  Mission  the  first  sympathy  she  had  ever  known. 
She  proved  to  be  a  bright  and  cheerful  child,  and  apt 
to  learn.  She  developed  early  a  taste  for  music.  Kind 
friends  furnished  means  to  cultivate  her  talent.  She 
has  never  despised  her  adopted  home,  or  been  ashamed 
of  the  friends  who  rescued  her.  Had  she  been  born  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  among  the  upper  ten,  her  prospects  in 
life  could  hardly  have  been  fairer. 

A    EEMAEKABLE   MEETING. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  four  young  men  and  their 
wives  met  together  for  a  social  dinner.  One  of  them 
was  cashier  of  a  leading  New  York  bank,  one  of  them 
was  book-keeper  of  a  large  insurance  office,  another 
was  confidential  clerk  in  a  leading  mercantile  house, 
the  fourth  was  a  rising  lawyer.  The  wives  of  all 
were  intelligent  and  accomplished,  and  moved  in  good 
society.  The  dinner  was  given  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the   party.    It  was  a   genteel  residence,  handsomely 
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furnished.  The  hand  of  taste  and  liberality  adorned 
the  dwelling  and  presided  over  the  table.  Those  four 
young  women  were  taken  out  of  the  slums  of  New 
York,  when  they  were  little  children,  by  Christian  wo- 
men. They  were  removed  from  the  reeking  atmos- 
phere of  vice  and  blasphemy,  and  brought  under  the 
genial  influences  of  religion.  They  were  turned  from 
the  black  pathway  that  thousands  tread  to  the  narrow 
way  of  intelligence  and  purity.  The  young  men  were 
born  in  the  dark  chambers  of  lower  New  York,  where 
the  depraved  herd  by  hundreds.  They  started  life 
with  a  training  that  would  have  fitted  them  to  swell 
the  crowded  ranks  of  the  desperate  classes,  under 
wmich  they  would  perhaps  have  ended  their  days  in 
the  prison  or  on  the  gallows.  But  a  kind  Providence 
brought  them  within  the  reach  of  these  Mission  Homes, 
and  they  were  saved  —  saved  to  themselves,  saved  to 
society,  saved  to  their  Savior;  for  all  of  them  are 
devout  members  of  the  church  of  God,  and  earnest 
laborers  in  the  mission  work  of  the  city. 


Moody's  Missionary  Sugar 


Sunday  School 


Abraham  Lincoln  visits  Dwight  L.  Moody's  Sunday  school  (diorama  at  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago). 


Missing  one  Sunday's  at- 
tendance at  Dwight  L. 
.  Moody's  Sunday  school 
in  the  1850's  could  have  been 
traumatic  for  a  child.  Because 
Moody  had  to  know  why.  He 
would  call  on  the  children  at 
home,  talk  to  their  parents  and 
friends,  and  spare  no  effort  to 
determine  the  reason  for  their 
dereliction. 

But  it  could  be  even  more 
frightening  to  avoid  Sunday 
school.  Once  Mr.  Moody  met  a 
young  girl  on  the  street  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  When  he 
asked  to  meet  her  parents  to  tell 
them  about  his  Sunday  school, 
she  told  him  to  wait  until  she 
finished  her  errand.  After  a 
three-hour  wait,  Moody  finally 
realized  she  wasn't  coming  back. 

Some  days  later,  he  saw  the 
same  child  and  immediately  rec- 
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ognized  her.  She  saw  him  too 
and  took  off  running.  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  rebuffed  a 
second  time,  he  chased  her 
through  alleys  and  streets,  across 
drainage  ditches,  and  finally 
through  a  barroom  to  an  up- 
stairs back  room  where  she  was 
hiding  under  a  bed.  Moody  met 
the  child's  mother  and  explained 
his  behavior. 

He  discovered  the  girl  had  run 
away  because  she  was  ashamed  of 
living  in  a  saloon  that  her 
deceased  father  had  left  to  them. 
Moody  enrolled  the  girl,  as  well 
as  the  other  children  in  the 
family,  in  his  Sunday  school. 

One  year  at  Christmas  time, 
he  had  to  purchase  twelve  suits 
of  clothing  because  he  had  made 
a  deal  the  previous  summer  with 
thirteen  rowdy  boys.  If  they 
would  attend  Sunday  school  reg- 
ularly until  Christmas,  he  prom- 
ised to  buy  each  one  a  suit.  The 
boys  who  earned  these  suits  were 


known  by  names  such  as  Red 
Eye,  Greenhorn,  Indian,  Black 
Stove  Pipe,  and  Rag  Breeches 
Cadet. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  Moody  could  be  seen 
riding  his  pony  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago  with  a  motley 
assortment  of  children  hanging 
on  or  begging  for  rides.  Often 
he  treated  them  to  the  candy 
that  could  always  be  found  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  pockets. 
He  called  this  his  "Missionary 
Sugar"  and  spent  substantial 
sums  to  treat  the  children  whom 
he  longed  to  lead  to  Christ. 

Because  of  his  somewhat  bi- 
zarre behavior,  at  least  by  con- 
ventional standards,  he  earned 
the  name,  "Crazy  Moody."  And 
yet  there  was  nothing  crazy 
about  his  actions.  He  had  a  deep 
love  for  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  and  he  devoted  his  life  to 
ministering  the  Word  to  those 
who  needed  to  know  of  Christ's 
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love  and  way  of  salvation. 

And  he  was  dedicated  to  Sun- 
day school,  too.  It  was  through 
his  Sunday  school  experiences 
that  Moody  made  some  of  the 
most  important  decisions  in  his 
life.  And  he  willingly  spent  much 
of  his  life  ministering  to  others  in 
the  same  way  that  he  was  helped. 

As  a  youth,  he  left  his  home  in 
Northfield,  MA,  in  1854,  to  earn 
his  fortune  in  Boston.  After 
searching  for  a  job  without  suc- 
cess, he  finally  secured  a  position 
in  his  uncle  Samuel  Holton's 
shoe  store.  But  the  job  was  given 
only  on  the  condition  that 
Moody  would  attend  Sunday 
school  regularly. 

In  the  back  room  of  that  shoe 
store,  while  wrapping  shoes,  D. 
L.  Moody  accepted  Christ.  And 
it  was  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Sunday  school  teacher,  Edward 
Kimball,  that  he  made  this  deci- 
sion. 

Years  later,  Moody  related,  "I 
can  feel  the  touch  of  that  man's 
hand  on  my  shoulder  even  yet." 

Kimball  wrote  in  the  April  8, 
1876  Sunday  School  Times,  'I  can 
truly  say  (and  in  saying  it  I 
magnify  the  infinite  grace  of 
God  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Moody) 
that  I  have  seen  few  persons 
whose  minds  were  spiritually 
darker  than  was  his  when  he 
came  into  my  Sunday  school 
class." 

Interestingly,  Moody  was  able 
to  lead  Edward  Kimball's  seven- 
teen-year-old son  to  Christ  just 
seventeen  years  after  Kimballled 
Moody  to  Christ. 

When  Moody  moved  to  Chi- 
cago several  years  later,  he  deter- 
mined to  serve  God  actively.  He 
began  by  attending  Plymouth 
Church,  where  he  filled  pew 
after  pew  with  recruits  from  the 
street  corners,  boarding  houses, 
and  saloons.  Even  though  he 
succeeded  in  enrolling  members, 
he  was  not  totally  appreciated  for 
his  blunt,   unpolished   manner. 


(He  frequently  complained 
aloud  in  public  prayer  about  the 
weaknesses  of  the  church 
leaders!) 

Moody  offered  his  teaching 
services  to  a  small  Sunday  school 
operating  on  Wells  Street.  The 
superintendent  informed  him 
that  the  school  could  get  plenty 
of  teachers;  indeed,  it  had  almost 
as  many  teachers  as  students. 
But  he  did  give  Moody  permis- 
sion to  teach  all  new  students  he 
could  recruit. 

The  next  Sunday  Moody 
walked  through  the  door  leading 
eighteen  bare-headed,  bare- 
footed, ragged,  dirty  urchins.  He 
said  that  each  one  nad  a  soul  to 
be  saved  and  that  was  his  chief 
item  of  interest. 

His  work  helped  the  Wells 
Sunday  school  grow  beyond  its 
facilities.  And  so  he  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  begin  his  own 
Sunday  school.  Here  he  made  a 
third  major  decision. 

When  he  began  what  was  to 
become  the  North  Market  Sun- 
day school,  he  simply  tried  to  get 
students  to  attend. 

Moody's  son  reported  that 
Moody  said,  "When  attendance 
ran  below  one  thousand  it  trou- 
bled me,  and  when  it  ran  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  I  was 
elated.  Still  none  were  converted; 
there  was  no  harvest." 

His  eyes  were  opened  through 
an  experience  with  one  of  his 
teachers.  This  man  taught  a  class 
that  Moody  described  as  the 
"most  frivolous  set  of  girls  I  ever 
met."  Their  teacher  was  dying  of 
tuberculosis  and  "was  leaving  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  New  York. 

He  came  to  Moody  in  deep 
despair  because  he'd  never  led 
one  of  his  class  to  Christ.  Moody 
suggested  that  the  teacher  tell 
the  girls  how  he  felt  about  their 
spiritual  needs.  Then  the  two  of 
them  visited  several  of  these 
girls.  After  this  initial  encourage- 
ment, in  the  next  ten  days  trie 


teacher  contacted  each  girl  in 
her  home  and  led  her  to  Christ. 

Moody  later  related  that  this 
was  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  He 
"got  the  first  impulse  to  work 
solely  for  the  conversion  of 
men."  He  determined  to  leave 
his  business  and  give  his  whole 
strength  to  God's  work. 

This  decision  did  not  come 
easily.  Moody  testified,  "The 
greatest  struggle  I  ever  had  in 
my  life  was  when  I  gave  up 
business."  But  it  opened  the 
door  for  almost  forty  years  of 
full-time  service  to  God. 

Another  major  decision  also 
came  as  a  result  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Emma  Revell  became 
one  of  his  teachers — and  in  1 862 
became  his  wife. 

Dwight  L.  Moody  did  more 
than  work  in  Sunday  schools  in 
the  Chicago  area.  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  and  the 
development  of  the  Sunday 
school  movement,  both  in  the 
midwest  and  nationally. 

For  his  North  Market  Sunday 
school  he  chose  the  most  notori- 
ous district  of  town,  famous  for 
gambling  houses,  saloons,  and 
prostitution.  At  first,  the  only 
available  facilities  consisted  of  a 
saloon  that  was  closed  on  Sun- 
day. But  this  did  not  deter  him. 
He  recruited  students  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Stillson  "taught"  them.  The 
'teaching"  consisted  of  a  lot  of 
singing  and  group  discussion. 

Soon  the  Sunday  school 
moved  to  North  Market  Hall, 
where  dances  were  held  every 
Saturday  night.  Moody  rose  at  6 
a.m.  to  prepare  the  place  for  the 
afternoon  Sunday  school.  He 
had  to  clean  the  hall  and  arrange 
the  chairs,  "sweep  out  the 
sawdust,  and  wash  out  the  to- 
bacco and  beer." 

The  Sunday  school  was  noisy 
and  rowdy.  Yet  it  grew. 

Moody  labored  long  and  hard 
to  buila  this  into  a  dynamic 
ministry.  On  many  Sundays  he 
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toiled  from  6  a.m.  until  near 
midnight  with  little  to  eat  and  no 
rest. 

He  once  reflected  that  he  felt 
he  sinned  by  falling  asleep  at 
Sunday  night  prayers.  He  later 
concluded  that  really  he  was  "a 
fool  for  neglecting  the  dictates  of 
common  sense."  He  realized  that 
he  could  not  neglect  his  physical 
needs  in  his  passion  to  serve  the 
Lord. 

Moody  planned  social  events 
and  picnics,  and  later  classes  for 
adults.  Before  many  years  the 
school  grew  to  more  tnan  1500 
students,  probably  the  largest 
Sunday  school  in  Chicago.  And 
to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Moody,  the 
news  of  the  Sunday  school  came 
to  President  Lincoln,  who  visited 
there  on  the  way  to  Washington 
for  his  first  term. 

Moody's  son  reported  a 
description  of  the  school  given 
by  John  T.  Dade.  "At  the  close  of 
the  school  Moody  took  his  place 
at  the  door  and  seemed  to  know 
personally  every  boy  and  girl;  he 
shook  hands  and  had  a  smile 
and  a  cheery  word  for  each. 

"They  crowded  about  him  tu- 
multuously,  and  his  arm  must 
have  ached  many  a  time  after 
those  meetings.  It  was  easy  to  see 
the  hold  he  had  on  those  young 
lives  and  why  they  were  drawn  to 
that  place  week  after  week.  The 
institution  was  a  veritable 
beehive  of  activity — meetings 
almost  every  evening,  with  occa- 
sional picnics,  and  services  on 
the  Sabbath  that  occupied  most 
of  the  day." 

During  Moody's  time  there 
were  many  Sunday  schools  in 
Chicago.  But  each  was  doing  its 
own  thing,  and  any  similarity  was 
coincidental.  Many  le-aders 
wanted  to  improve  the  quality 
through  a  Sunday  School  Union. 
So  in  1859  plans  for  a  city- wide 
Sabbath  School  Union  were  for- 
mulated. This  also  was  the  year 
of  the  first  Illinois  state  Sunday 
school  convention. 

Because  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
second  state  convention,  which 
Moody  attended,  was  not  held 
until  1864.  Also  in  1864  the 
Chicago  Sunday  School  Union 
was  formally  established  and  be- 
gan publishing  the  "Chicago 
Sunday  School  Teacher." 
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In  1865  Moody  was  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Sabbath  School  Union. 
Out  of  this  convention  came  the 
decision  to  organize  Illinois 
county  and  township  conven- 
tions. Moody  worked  diligently 
to  help  organize  these. 

When  he  became  president  of 
the  Chicago  Sunday  School 
Union  in  I066,  he  promoted  the 
newly  developed  uniform  les- 
sons. By  now  Moody  was  well- 
known  and  was  called  upon  to 
speak  throughout  Illinois  and 
neighboring  states.  He  routinely 
shared  the  strengths  of  the  "Illi- 
nois plan"  for  curriculum.  His 
zeal  stimulated  the  leaders  in 
Newark  to  appoint  a  lesson  com- 
mittee. Out  of  this  committee's 
work  grew  the  Uniform  Lesson 
Series. 

Even  though  Moody  had  to 
relinquish  his  weekly  Sunday 
school  responsibilities  when  he 
moved  into  full-time  evangelistic 
work  in  the  1860's,  Sunday 
school  always  held  a  dear  place 
in  his  heart.  And  it  was  reported 
that  in  an  1868  convention 
Moody  was  the  most  popular 
speaker  other  than  the  famous 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Mr.  Moody  wrote  to  his 
mother  in  1865,  "I  was  away  all 
last  week  to  Sunday  school  con- 
ventions. Have  got  to  go  again 
this  week,  and  all  of  next  week, 
so  you  see  I  am  driven  more 
than  I  ever  was  before  in  my 
life."  He  finally  had  to  plead  with 
leaders  not  to  list  his  name  on 
programs  as  speaker  before  they 
consulted  with  -him. 

At  the  1896  International 
Sunday  School  Convention  in 
Boston,  Moody  said,  "If  I  had 
the  trumpet  of  God  and  could 
speak  to  every  Sunday  school 
teacher  in  America,  I  would 
plead  with  each  one  to  lead  at 
least  one  soul  to  Christ  this  year." 

A  friend  said  of  him,  "He 
wants  to  wrest  this  state  from  the 
power  of  Satan  and  hold  it  for 
Christ." 

In  this  year  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth birthday  of  the  Sunday 
School  movement  we  have  a  rich 
heritage  and  tradition.  Perhaps 
the  Moodys  of  the  next  genera- 
tion are  being  led  to  Christ  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  today.  □ 
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